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AN ENGLISH PROJECT MOTIVATED BY HISTORY 



JENNY LIND GREEN 



I 

The project was a play. It presented two distinct phases 
— construction and presentation which will be considered in their 
chronological order. The problem of construction will be discussed 
with reference to three factors: (i) determining the problem; 
(2) method of solving the problem; and (3) results of the work. 

DETERMINING THE PROBLEM 

The project was initiated and formulated by the children. 

Three free-work periods, Weekly, initiate the projects they 
undertake. Their freedom during these periods helped determine 
the nature of the stages by which this project was initiated. 

The first stage of work was marked by free comment. The 
children were engaged in various individual and group activities. 
While at work, some commented freely on the new signs on the 
busses. The signs read, "Help the Near East. " One boy said he 
had seen a newspaper article that told about the signs. Others 
chatted freely about such related conversation as they had heard 
at home. Interest became general. 

The comments aroused questions. The second stage of work 
was a " questioning ' ' stage. The questions were ofthe"Iwonder" 
type. They indicated a desire for information. 

This desire for information marked the beginning of a third 
stage of work — that of "free-reading." Two children brought 
pictures and articles telling about conditions in the Near East. 
They used these to answer questions asked the preceding day. 
The children suggested other material they might use to answer 
their questions, and later a reading table was supplied with it. 
They read varied types of information about the Near East. 

The reading gave a broader basis for appreciating the need 
for help, and also stimulated further questioning. This second 
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questioning stage differed from the first in that the questions were 
definite and varied. The questions were not stated with a full 
consciousness of relative values. They were not organized. The 
following questions illustrate the types: Do the people of the Near 
East need help as badly as the French whom we have been helping ? 
Why did the Turks cause trouble in the Near East? Had the 
Turks caused trouble before? Who should help these destitute 
people? What kind of help do they need? This type of work 
developed an appreciative interest in the subject and the desire to 
express that interest in a definite project. 

The problem had been initiated. It remained for the children 
to state it in terms of their chief interest. Conscious of this, the 
children changed the work to a series of recitations in which they 
attempted to formulate the problem. Three factors determined 
their statement. 

They had been contributing to various war needs. Convinced 
that the people of the Near East needed help and feeling that we 
should give that help, they asked if they might tell the other 
children in our school in such a way that they might know they 
should give. 

This statement of the project was made more definite by a 
second factor: namely, information based on reading. Material 
placed before the children had been so varied that some had dis- 
covered that the Turks had caused trouble in the East some eight 
hundred years ago, and that countries had organized crusades to 
drive them back. They had also found out that the British 
rescued the Near East from the Turks, during the recent world- 
war. They began to use these facts to interpret the present needs 
of the East. 

Class discussion of these matters developed a feeling for three 
kinds of crusades in the East, and centered their interest on three 
kinds of crusaders: the knight, crusader of eight hundred years ago; 
the British Tommy, crusader of a year ago; and the crusader 
needed in the Near East today. This resulted in a restatement of 
the problem. It became: How can we use the story of crusade 
work in the Holy Land to make clear our present duty regarding 
the Near East countries ? 
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Since the purpose of the message was to convince an audience, 
they considered in what form of appeal the audience would most 
appreciate that message. As a result, the project was finally 
stated: How can we write and present a play which tells the story 
of rescue work in the Holy Land so effectively that the children 
will understand our present duty to the Near East? The con- 
struction problem was, How can we write such a play ? 

GENERAL METHOD OF SOLVING THE PROBLEM 

Class discussion resolved the one problem into a group of 
related subordinate problems. These subordinate problems deter- 
mined the later method of work. They related to selecting facts, 
organizing the facts, special features, and form. The problems 
were: 

1. What facts shall we use in our play ? 

a) What facts are helpful from the historical point of view? 

b) What facts will not only tell the story, but will lend them- 
selves to stage presentation ? 

2. How shall we organize the facts ? 

a) How shall we organize them for historical purposes ? 

b) How shall we organize them for effective stage presentation ? 

3. What special features will make the play more attractive? 

4. What form does the content of each act demand? 

The method of work was as varied as the type of problems. 

SELECTING EACTS 

The children projected the minor problems relating to selecting 
facts, suggested material, inspected it, and passed judgment upon it. 

Much material was scanned rapidly and note made of such as 
seemed likely to prove helpful. This was followed by a closer 
reading. Some of this intensive work was done by individuals, 
or groups; a part of it was done by the class as a whole. All of it 
was subject to class discussion and class judgment. 

Material for Act I was cut from twelve different histories of 
the Middle Ages. Material for Act II and the Epilogue was taken 
from current numbers of the following magazines: Scribner's, 
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The Outlook, The Ladies' Home Journal, Century, and Current 
History. Much of the magazine material was brought by the 
children. 

ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 

This progressed as material was selected. The large problems 
of organization were resolved into many minor problems. These 
were the basis of class discussion and written work. Class dis- 
cussion offered opportunity for suggestions and constructive 
criticism of the suggestions. The written work made it possible 
for the children to present to the class plans worked out so carefully 
that their value could hardly be overlooked. The written work 
was as follows: (i) a statement of the purpose of the play; (2) a 
statement of the purpose of each act; (3) the statement given in 
(2) supported by essential story facts; (4) paper (3) re- written 
from the standpoint of stage presentation; (5) incidents essential 
to keen interest (writing of the ballads for Act I, etc.) ; (6) a number 
of papers putting the whole in the form suitable to its content. 

These papers were prepared as the children felt the need for 
them. The results were reported to the class for suggestions, 
and such changes were made as the children thought best. No 
two papers were exactly alike at any stage of the work. The final 
draft of the play for presentation purposes combined such features 
of the thirty-two plays as the children thought best. 

All principles of English composition necessary to writing this 
play were developed as the need arose. 

RESULTS OF THE WORK 

I cannot at present measure scientifically, the results of so 
complex a piece of work. The careful student and teacher of 
English will form some fairly definite ideas of those results by 
relating the foregoing discussion to the play. 
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RESCUE WORK IN THE HOLY LAND 

(A Play in Two Acts and an Epilogue) 

Act I 

Time: 800 years ago. 

The action takes place in the palace of Richard, King of England. The 
king is sitting on his throne. 

King: I am sad today. When I sit on my throne, I am reminded of my 
poor father and my evil acts toward him. Many there be, who, when they 
have sinned, go to the Holy City and so have their sins forgiven. (Impa- 
tiently.) Why do I speak so! I cannot go! A curse upon sadness! I would 
be merry! (To the page.) Call my jester! 

(Page goes to call jester. Jester enters.) 

King (angrily): He is too foolish. Away with him! Yet I would be 
merry. 

Page (hesitating) : Your Majesty, a merry minstrel waits. He came this 
very morn. 

King: Go bid him enter. 

(Minstrel enters and sings) 

A Merry, Merry Minstrel 

There was a merry, merry minstrel, 

Whom King Henry liked 
And he always came to London 

On the Yorkshire Pike. 

And this merry, merry minstrel 

Was liked by all 
And he sang to King Henry 

In the counsel hall. 

And a favorite jester 

King Henry also had, 
Sometimes he was good, 

But nearly always bad. 

But the funniest of them all 

Was the juggling man 
He juggled lumps of iron 

Off a Chinese fan. 

King (impatiently): I do not like the tale you tell. It is but senseless 
rhyme. If you could hear my Blondel sing, you would venture here no more. 
(Dismisses the frightened minstrel.) 
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(To the page) : I should have known before. 'Tis Blondel I should have. 
Go call him in! (Exit page. King talks to himself.) I know that he can 
drive away sad thoughts. 

(Re-enter page with Blondel. Blondel sings .) 
There Came a Knight 

There came a knight 
Upon a gray courser 
With armor so bright. 
He went to the tournament. 

He entered the lists 
On his courser gray 
And overthrew all 
That came his way. 

King (interrupting): Some other song! 

(Blondel sings.) 

A Crusader 
Out of the desert there came a knight 
He wore a suit of armor bright, 
And on his front there was a cross, 
To show him a crusader. 

And he was mounted on a steed, 
That bore him on with lightning speed, 
In combat he had never lost, 
As jouster or as raider. 

King (interrupting) : I'd hear a song that tells a thrilling tale. 
(Blondel curtsies and sings again.) 

The First Crusade 
In days when Hermit Peter preached 

Men did listen well. 
Cruelties of the heathen Turk, 

To rouse them up he'd tell. 
Their path led them 
To Jesus' shrine in old Jerusalem. 

King (starts when Blondel mentions the Crusades, recovers, and listens, 
frowning all the while, finally bursts out angrily) : Why do you sing to me of the 
Crusades ? You do but make me sadder! 

Blondel: Oh Sire! An hundred years ago, our English knights — 
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King (interrupting): Silence, Blondel! That was an hundred years ago, 
when men did braver things than they do now. I would that I had lived then. 
Blondel: Sire! I have heard a rumor. 

(Enter court attendant. He is excited.) 
King: Well! 

Attendant (curtsying low): Your Majesty! A messenger doth wait. He 
is from the Holy City. 
King: Admit him! 

(Messenger enters. He wears a pilgrim's robe. He is weary and sick.) 

King: What tidings, speak! 

Messenger (gasping for breath): O King! Jerusalem — the Holy City — 
it is this year, as you have surely heard, in the hands of the Turks. They 
have these many days cut off all pilgrims who would go to worship there. 
My brother — I saw his pilgrim's cloak torn from him and saw him hustled 
along, beaten at every step. Later — (Covers his face with his hands.) 

King: Yes! Go on! 

Messenger: Later — his head — I saw it on the city gates. There is much 
suffering in Jerusalem. (Half loses consciousness. Recovers.) Your Majesty — 
I would tell thee — the King of France and the Duke of Austria with all their 
bravest men go on a crusade. They will avenge. (Faints.) 

King: Take him away and give him rest and food. 

(Exit attendant with messenger.) 

King (to court attendant) : Call the archbishop! 

Blondel: Sire, an hundred years ago — 

King (interrupting): Silence, good Blondel! Thou knowest how my 
heart hath yearned to go as on a pilgrimage. Thou knowest, too, that I have 
loved the show of strength and courage above all things, and that I would have 
gone when earliest rumor came— but it is not fitting I should talk with thee. 

(Dismisses him. Archbishop enters.) 

Hast heard the news ? 

Archbishop: Even now, O King, they cry it in the streets. 

King: I would have counsel. 

Archbishop: Your Majesty! 'Twere well that something should be done. 
Many have tried. Some have succeeded. Others have failed. I well 
remember the tale oft told to me — how Hermit Peter when inspired of God 
did lead a multitude to Jerusalem, hoping that in some strange way God 
would help him deliver the city. And how all perished — perished by the way. 
Later, the children, too, did give their lives that those who sinned might visit 
the holy shrine — the tomb of Christ. 

King: I remember! My father, the king, did oft repeat to me those 
self-same tales. But all did not fail. 
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Archbishop: Nay, sire! The French — 

King {interrupting): Ay! France and Germany both have helped — and 
never yet hath England's king — 

Archbishop: Thank God, your Majesty! I had hesitated to say more but 
for tba t last remark. 

King: Archbishop, I have longed to go. For very many months I've 
longed to leave my duties here; I'd lead my English army to that land and 
punish all vile Turks without delay. But many matters must be settled first. 
Archbishop, a willing army it must be. 

Archbishop: Your Majesty! Our English knights will ever back their 
king in matters of this kind. Even as I was called they could be heard crying 
it in the streets and — listen ! I can hear them singing now. They will be true. 
Even now I seem to see thee, Richard, at the head of an army vast, in armor 
clad, the white cross on their breasts. And now, I seem to see thee close in 
deadly conflict with the murderous Turks. 

King: I must not wait. I must prepare at once. I did this very morn 
desire" to go as on a pilgrimage, and more, Archbishop, I would confess to thee. 
I dare not go without. I do love better than all things the strength and 
courage of our times. And better than ruling a kingdom, I do love to lead 
my bravest knights in righteous cause. 

King (recalling his need for leaving his kingdom in safe hands) : My kingdom! 
My kingdom! Counsel me! It is sore beset by enemies from within and 
without. 

Archbishop (very solemnly): sire! When England's king doth venture 
forth to win the cause for which the Church hath prayed, that Church, king, 
will guard for thee, in trust, thy kingdom. 

King: Even so, then we shall all straightway provision make, to punish 
the cruel Turks and the Holy City take, and rescue the holy tomb for all poor 
sinners' sake. 

Act II 

SCENE I 

The action occurs shortly after the beginning of the late war in the council 
room of Lloyd George. 

Lloyd George. Lord Curzon, General Smuts, and others are sealed around 
the council table. 

Lloyd George: Gentlemen, we have met to discuss the situation in the 
Near East and decide what action we should take. (Speaking to Lord Curzon) 
Lord Curzon, will you tell us what seems to be the situation in Turkey ? 

Lord Curzon: Gentlemen, I can tell you this. The Turks overrun the 
Near East country. Six months before war was declared what were the 
Turkish troops like? They were dirty, ragged, unarmed, and untrained. 
Now look at them. Th ey are uniformed, well-armed, and well-trained. Why ? 
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Gentlemen, their helmets are German helmets, their arms are German arms, 
their officers are German officers. The Turks are Germanized and are our 
enemies. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes: O, I see the plan! 

Lloyd George: Suppose you explain it as you see it. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes {going to the map) : It seems to me that this is 
a German plan to control oriental trade. (Pointing lo the map.) You see how 
Germany is situated. By pushing south and east to the Persian Gulf, the 
Germans might control trade. That would mean that they must control all 
countries between them and the Gulf. The Turks have been hired to clear 
the way. 

General Smuts: That is probably their plan. 

Lloyd George: Is it your opinion that we should center our eastern forces 
on the Turks ? 

All: Yes. 

General Smuts: As quickly as possible, for the Turks are killing the people. 

Lloyd George: Then the matter is decided. Eight hundred years ago 
there was an English crusade to free Jerusalem for pilgrimages. Today we 
begin a second crusade to free it from German control. 

scene n 

Lloyd George and other important Englishmen have met to talk with a visiting 
Red Cross commissioner who saw how the British carried out the decision they 
made. 

Lloyd George: The important gentleman has not yet arrived. I thought 
you would bring him. 

Lord Curzon: He comes with Colonel Sykes. Such a pity the man who 
did the great work cannot be here. 

Lloyd George: Allenby still has work to do over there. This Mr. Finley 
can give us a full account of it as an American. He is, as you know, a Red 
Cross commissioner and returns to Palestine tomorrow to continue his work. 
Here he is now. {To Mr. Finley.) We welcome you to England, Colonel 
Finley. (To the invited guests.) I thought some of us would be glad to hear 
something about our General Allenby who has commanded our forces in the 
Near East. Colonel Finley will tell us about the work. 

Colonel Finley: It is very good of you to ask me here. I appreciate the 
honor. 

General Smuts: Colonel Finley, do you remember an old legend, that not 
until the Nile flowed into Palestine would Jerusalem be free from the Turks ? 
Irrigation has made the Nile flow there — 

Colonel Finley (interrupting) : Yes, General Smuts, and the same force 
that carried out the irrigation plan has driven out the Turks. That force is 
England, and the man who directed it is General Allenby. 
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I think what interested me most about General Allenby's work was his 
entrance into Jerusalem. You all know that when the Kaiser entered the 
city in 1898, he had a new gate made for the purpose, and, dressed as a crusader, 
he led a long procession to the waving of banners and blowing of trumpets. 
But when Allenby entered he even refused to have the Gate Beautiful opened 
for him. He walked behind an aide and was without a single flag. I think he 
wanted all to know that he did not fight to conquer, but to free the people. 

He is a wonderful man. I felt that the night before the battle at Arma- 
geddon, when we walked together outside the city and talked about the story 
of the Holy Land. His very name means God-prophet. It is a good name for 
one who could free the Turks and people from German control. 

Colonel Sir Mark Sykes: Didn't you write some verses about Allenby's 
work? 

Colonel Finley: Very poor ones, I fear. 

Lloyd George: Why not try them in Allenby's honor ? They are set to a 
tune. Let us try them. Those of us who know them will sing and others may 
join in as they can. (They sing "Allenby, Allenbyl" "Scribner's," February, 
1919). 

Epilogue 

Director: We have shown you two kinds of rescue work in the Holy Land. 
The result of the decision made in Act I was to free the way for pilgrimages. 
The result of the decision in Act II was to free the country from German 
control. 

However, the rescue work in the country does not end there. When you 
know the conditions of the people in the Near East you will know why it is 
not ended. When the Turks had control they laid waste the land; they 
forced factories to give work to Mohammedans only. They drove thousands 
of the people into the Caucasus Mountains where they starved or froze to 
death. They killed others. 

When a people are in such a condition they need more than just being 
rid of the Turks. They need such help as England, America, and every 
civilized nation wishes to give them. Because of this a third crusade is 
being undertaken. Some of its helpers will tell you about their work. 

Doctor: The first thing a people needs is health. I am a doctor. I shall 
cure the sick and teach them how to prevent disease. 

Nurse: I am a nurse. You have heard that thousands of the people are 
sick and have no one to care for them. I go to help. 

One who gives food: People cannot be healthy without food. I am one 
of those who save food, so they may have enough. 

Farmer: When we are without food people give us some. But later 
they help us to get it for ourselves. I am a farmer. I shall take seeds and 
tools and teach them how to improve their soil and how to farm. 

Tailor: I teach the people to cut and sew. 
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Teacher of trades: People must know how to work in order to make a 
living and help others. I am one of the many needed to teach the trades. 

Builder: I am a builder. People should know how to build houses in order 
to live in a civilized way. I shall teach them how to build comfortable houses. 

Manufacturer: I am a manufacturer. I shall teach them how to organize 
their industries. 

Giver of money: Money was needed by Richard the Lion-Hearted, when 
he went on his crusade, money was needed by the British army when it under- 
took the recent crusade, and money is badly needed in the present crusade to 
provide material, such as seed, cloth, and machinery. I am one of many who 
give money. 

Director: Such are the crusaders who have tried to help the people of the 
Holy Land. {Knight appears.) This is a knight — crusader of eight hundred 
years ago. {English soldier appears.) This is a British Tommy of a year ago. 
{Present-day crusaders appear.) And these are some of the crusaders of 1910. 
Are you one of them ? 

II 

There remained the problem of presenting the play. 

The problem was initiated and formulated in connection with 
the problem of construction. It assumed definite form as the 
children worked to present their appeal in form best suited to 
facts and audience. 

While the children were constructing the play they were also 
incidentally learning to present it. Their method of work in 
solving the problem of presentation was the "incidental" method. 

This method accomplished three results. First, it gave the 
children the meaning of the play. Since the children had suggested 
the ideas, had made them the basis for serious discussion, had 
passed judgment on their worth, and had organized them with 
reference to definite ends, they appreciated fully what meaning 
each idea must convey to the audience. 

The second result had to do with the personality of the charac- 
ters in the play. Presenting the play involved appreciating not 
only the impression each character would give by means of the 
words he spoke, but the added impression due to manner, 
appearance, etc. A feeling for the personality of each character 
was present in the beginning stages of work. Definite words on 
personality problems began when they met these problems in 
"trying out" parts of the play to test construction. This work 
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of creating personality was not at any time entirely separated from 
making the play. The following will illustrate: The children felt 
that the messenger who came to inform the king must cause the 
king to become much interested in the news, and further his desire 
to help the Holy Land. They decided the messenger must say 
what would produce the desired effect. They "tried out" the 
suggested conversation to test its meaning and form, and felt it 
was the best they could do, and yet did not make as deep an 
impression on members of the class as they wished. Here arose 
the first stated problems of personality. They were: What else 
can the messenger do to impress the king. How can he "look" ? 
They said: "The messenger is a pilgrim. He should be intensely 
interested in his religion. His face and voice should both show it. 
He has seen great suffering in Jerusalem His attitude should 
show that." Several children "tried out" these suggestions. 
The problem arose, "Should not the personality of the messenger 
be to a great extent the same all the time he is on the stage?" 
The result was work to decide in what ways the messenger must 
remain the same. In similar fashion the definite personality of 
each character was appreciated by the class. This appreciation, 
gained partly by "trying out," resulted also in the ability to 
maintain the personality of the characters in stage action. 

A third result of construction work was a certain familiarity 
with lines. 

In addition to this incidental work, two other presentation 
results needed to be accomplished. The problems were suggested 
by the children while they were testing construction, but were 
not definitely stated until the play was nearly finished. These 
problems related to costume and stage setting. They developed 
partly as a result of a feeling that the audience might not appreciate 
fully the eight hundred years' lapse of time between events of 
Act I and those of Act II. 

These problems were partly worked out by committees. They 
were made responsible for collecting pictures and articles they 
thought helpful, and reporting to the class their suggestions for 
costume and stage effects. 
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Both costume and stage property were merely suggestive. 
Four printshop platforms, covered with a red cloth from the 
janitor's room, made a satisfactory throne. The throne chair 
was an office chair draped with rose and gold window curtains. 
An old rug mother thought too worn for home use gave the line of 
color the children thought was needed in front of the throne. 
A shield added to the spirit of the times. Two rose and blue 
portieres were donated by Billy in response to the committee's 
invitation to bring what they thought would break the "greyness" 
of the background. 

The children were made entirely responsible for both costume 
and stage properties. They boxed their costumes, brought or 
borrowed the properties, planned the stage arrangement for each 
scene, and when the play was over, returned promptly the materials 
they had used. 

The problem of individual responsibility in playing certain 
parts occurred during various stages of work. It was solved 
partly by "trying out" for construction. Individual needs were 
also considered in deciding this. The children took as much 
responsibility as possible in making decisions. 

The play finished, and interpreted incidentally, and the charac- 
ters selected, the children asked their teacher of music to play for 
the ballad singers, and "tried out" the entire play. It took forty 
minutes to play it. As the time ordinarily given for class exercises 
is thirty minutes, they asked for a special period the following day 
and presented the play. 

Certain important results of presentation were: (1) Civic 
values involved in bringing before the children a message important 
to them. (2) Ability to suggest, select, and organize material 
essential to their purpose. (3) A sense of responsibility in con- 
nection with every element of the work. 



